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Views on the News 





T= president of one of the largest 
savings and loan associations in Chi- 
cago recently stated that property 
owners should get an annual report about 
their local governments along with their 
property tax bill. He stated further that 
taxpayers should get such a report not only 
for their own community but for the metro- 
politan area as a whole. 

Many cities are issuing such leaflets 
either with tax bills or at other times during 
the year. Many more, however, are not 
doing so. The 7959 Municipal Year Book re- 
ports that 58 cities issued leaflets during 
1958. Undoubtedly many other cities also 
issued leaflets during that year which did not 
come to the attention of the Year Book edi- 
tors. Nevertheless it is still a safe assumption 
that hundreds of cities over 5,000 population 
are not issuing leaflets or any other kinds of 
public relations materials. Leaflets covering 
property taxes and other subjects are still 
one of the fastest and easiest ways to keep 
the public informed. 

A pamphlet seeking to encourage home 
improvements is a good example of imagina- 
tive public relations. Issued by the city of 
Boston, it describes a variety of improve- 
ments that can be made by the homeowner 
without increasing the property valuation for 
assessment purposes (p. 265). Other cities 
are issuing various types of bulletins and 
booklets on urban renewal and other sub- 
jects (p. 264). City officials wishing to il- 
lustrate national trends in leaflets, budgets, 
and other documents can get help from the 
excellent charts used in Graphic Summary of 
the 1957 Census of Governments (p. 270). 


Interest continues strong in the revitaliza- 
tion of central business districts as municipal 
officials gain more experience. A recent 
survey by the Michigan Municipal League 
(p. 259) shows that the most successful pro- 
grams have been based on thorough plan- 
ning and city government-—local business co- 
operation. A California city has installed a 
*“*kiosk” as part of the improvement and 
beautification of part of the central business 
district (p. 258). Other cities are installing 
parking garages and taking a close look at 
parking meter rates as they affect the central 
business district (p. 268). Housing, urban 
renewal, and local planning assistance fared 
rather well in the recently completed First 
Session of the 86th Congress (p. 255). A 
good part of these funds, indirectly, will 
benefit central business districts. 

The National Safety Council has been 
making an urgent plea to state and local 
governments to take further steps to reduce 
traffic accidents. Many jobs, immediate and 
long-range, need to be done to hold down 
the traffic fatality rate (p. 260). One is to 
forecast community trends during the next 
decade which will affect traffic safety and 
urban transportation as described in Safety 
in the 60's (p. 270). 

Administrative developments of interest 
to municipal officials include: an analysis of 
municipal refuse collection costs (p. 257); 
conversion to one-man police patrol cars 
(p. 264); widespread recruiting efforts for 
policemen (p. 264); installation of a sugges- 
tion award program for city employees (p. 
260); and recent developments in office 
automation for city halls (p. 252). 
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Municipal Government in Norway 


By KJELL T. EVERS* 


Executive Director, Norwegian Unions of Towns and Rural Municipalities, Oslo 


Administrators are required in all jurisdictions with 10,000 or more population, 
but smaller municipalities also may choose to have manager system. 


N NORWAY ’S Local Government Law 
the municipal administrator (manager) 
is mentioned side-by-side with the coun- 

cil, the aldermanic board, and the board 
chairman. He is popularly regarded as the 
“fourth power”’ in the municipality. The ad- 
ministrator through his reports and pro- 
posals to the aldermen and council has the 
opportunity to influence decisions on mu- 
nicipal policies. 

At present there are 743 municipalities in 
Norway. These municipalities are classified 
as 44 cities, 20 towns, and 679 rural munici- 
palities. All municipalities with 10,000 or 
more population must have administrators, 
and 58 municipalities are in this category. 
Other municipalities may choose, with royal 
sanction, to appoint administrators, and 26 
municipalities have chosen to do so. 

The Local Government Law, as revised 
in 1954, applies equally to all municipalities, 
although special legislation has been written 
to cover services in such fields as education, 
social welfare, and roads. Municipalities 
have the right to raise taxes and, through the 
municipal council and aldermanic board, to 
conduct the affairs of the district. Where 
there is an applicable law, the municipality 
must, of course, operate within its limits. But 
it is generally assumed that the municipali- 
ties can deal with any question not specifical- 
ly excluded by law or other regulation. 

Basic principles in the Local Govern- 
ment Law were originally formulated in 
1837, when Parliament first set up formal 
local government. However, local govern- 
ment did not spring up overnight. Rather, 


* Eprror’s Norte: Mr. Evers holds a law degree 
and has had experience in both law and journalism. 
He has been with the Norwegian Unions since 1940, 
as director since 1945. 


the 1837 law was just one development in a 
long-run shift from national authority in all 
things to greater autonomy at the local 
level. In the process, an omnipotent mon- 
archy became limited by a popularly elected 
parliament, and prime responsibility for 
local administration shifted from the pro- 
vincial level to the local level. 


Scope or Activity 

The extent of municipal activity varies 
among districts according to their needs 
and economic capacities. In small rural dis- 
tricts, municipal activity is confined to duties 
as laid down by law: education (primary 
schools at least); social welfare (care of the 
aged, children, the infirm, and others in 
need of public assistance); health services 
(principally control); highways; fire services; 
and, in built-up areas, control of land use 
and building. 

Towns with large taxable resources add 
these services: higher and specialized educa- 
tion; social and health services such as home 
nursing programs, hospitals, and homes for 
children and the aged; convalescent homes; 
water supply and sewage disposal; refuse col- 
lection; and gas and electricity supply. 

A number of these services are supplied on 
a national basis, municipal activity resulting 
when the national government cannot al- 
ways provide the desired quantity or quality 
of services. The municipalities collect both 
national and local taxes. 

Among the national government restric- 
tions on the municipalities are: municipal 
taxation must not exceed a limit fixed by 
law; the Department of Municipal Affairs 
determines financial budget and accounting 
procedures and, through the provincial 
governors, exercises control over activities 
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of the municipalities; the king or his author- 
ized agent must approve a number of 
decisions by local authorities, especially 
where economic repercussions may be ex- 
pected; and the provincial governor has the 
power to veto local decisions when he finds 
that the action lies outside the competence 
of municipal authority, or that the action 
would infringe on existing laws and regula- 
tions. The governor’s veto can be appealed 
to the king or tested in the courts where ap- 
propriate. 


MUNICIPAL ORGANIZATION 

Municipal authority is vested in a coun- 
cil, a board of aldermen, and a chairman. 
As mentioned earlier, one or more adminis- 
trators must be named in communities of 
10,000 or more, and may be appointed by 
smaller communities subject to royal sanc- 
tion if justified by local conditions. His 
duties are spelled out in national law and 
his contract with the municipality. 

The municipal council is elected for four- 
year terms under a system of proportional 
representation. The number of councilmen 
varies from 13 to 85, with law requiring that 
the number always be an odd one. Aldermen 
are elected from and by the councilmen. The 
size of the board of aldermen is one-fourth 
that of the council, with whatever adjust- 
ments are needed to insure an odd number. 
If the council so determines, this election is 
also based on proportional representation. 
The board of aldermen has a chairman and 
deputy chairman serving for two-year terms. 
They are elected by the council. 

The municipal administrator is appointed 
by the council which determines his condi- 
tions of employment, salary, and pension. 

Most of the laws assigning specific func- 
tions to local authorities, however, require 
that supervisory boards or commissions be 
set up, with members usually elected by the 
municipal council. Such boards are given 
full powers within their sphere, such as edu- 
cation, social security, and housing. Council 
maintains budgetary control, and in some 
cases may hear appeals from board or com- 
mission decisions. 

Subject to any special statutory provision, 
the council appoints municipal officers, but 
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in some cases powers of appointment are 
vested in the board of aldermen or an ap- 
pointments board. Council has the power to 
allocate money and raise taxes and general- 
ly determine the scope and nature of mu- 
nicipal activities. However, the local govern- 
ment law permits the council to delegate 
part of its authority to the board of alder- 
men and to special boards and similar 
bodies. 

In addition to authority it receives from 
council, the board of aldermen exercises 
general supervisory powers, particularly 
with reference to financial and accounting 
matters, 

The chairman is the legal representative 
of the municipality and can sign documents 
on behalf of the municipality. He conducts 
the meetings of council and the aldermanic 
board, prepares an agenda, keeps a record 
of the proceedings, and is responsible for 
preserving council and aldermanic records. 
Where there is no administrator, the chair- 
man has the power to authorize payments, 
within the limits of council authority. 


Duties OF ADMINISTRATORS 

The administrator is the pivotal figure in 
municipal administration, and he enjoys a 
very independent position. He is responsible 
directly to the board of aldermen. There are 
three aspects of his authority: 

1. General. The Local Government Law 
requires the administrator to exercise direct 
supervision of municipal administration, 
prepare budget proposals, and generally 
give his views and advice on financial 
aspects of matters under consideration. He 
is required to attend meetings of the council 
and board of aldermen, but he may attend 
meetings of other committees and boards 
also. He is free to make suggestions but may 
not vote, 

2. Finances. The administrator has 
power to authorize payments, and even 
where this power is delegated, it is always 
exercised under his surveillance. He co- 
ordinates the budget proposals of the heads 
of departments to form an over-all budget 
draft covering the entire municipal ad- 
ministration. 
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3. Personnel. As chief executive officer of 
the municipality, the administrator is head 
of personnel and ranks above department 
heads. 

According to the law, the administrator’s 
duties embrace the whole administration, 
including public utilities. The law requires 
that he express his views only concerning 
financial aspects of municipal matters, and 
he is not required to frame proposals for 
the aldermen or council to ensure implemen- 
tation of their decisions. But in practice he 
also has these duties, and they are generally 
specified in the document outlining the ad- 
ministrator’s duties. 

He also considers other matters raised by 
the heads of departments and makes pro- 
posals prior to presentation to the aldermen 
and council for decision. In cases where the 
board or council have instructed other local 
agencies to make a study of particular ques- 
tions, or where those agencies themselves 
initiate a study, the administrator must be 
consulted. He may require heads of depart- 
ments to make reports on their departments, 
and he can send such reports to the boards 
or supervisory agencies for their considera- 
tion, 

A few very large municipalities have 
more than one administrator, each with his 
duties outlined by the council. Usually the 
' financial administrator is responsible for 
over-all supervision, 
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OTHER FEATURES 


Administrators are appointed on perma- 
nent contract with the retirement age usual- 
ly fixed at 70. The terms of appointment 
usually contain a provision for a minimum 
notice of termination of employment from 
either side. But a dismissed administrator 
may appeal to the Department of Municipal 
Affairs, which can either uphold or quash 
the dismissal. 

In addition to salary and condition of em- 
ployment, the contract provides for his pen- 
sion and, in the event of his death, a pension 
for his widow and children under 18 years 
of age. His salary and pension terms and the 
scope of his duties must be approved by the 
King. 

No specific qualifications are required for 
appointment to the post of municipal ad- 
ministrator, and the educational back- 
ground of Norwegian administrators is 
varied. Those serving in larger municipali- 
ties often hold a law degree and have long 
experience in municipal administration or 
in the Department of Municipal Affairs. 
But there are many whose educational 
qualifications are less and whose experience 
is shorter. In the case of some, their only 
qualification is that they have participated 
in political work on the national or local 
level. 


Automation in the City Hall 


Cities are showing considerable versatility in the use of electronic and mechanical 
data processing equipment for handling public records. 


HE general trend toward office auto- 
mation has been accompanied by 
widespread and increasing municipal 
use of electronic and mechanical data proc- 
essing equipment. Even a casual look at 
what local governments are doing with 
this equipment indicates versatile applica- 
tion of these newer techniques. 
Manufacturers offer a variety of data 
processing equipment, either for purchase 
or rent, Differing models use punched cards 
or tape to record data of all sorts. Service 


bureaus maintained by several manufac- 
turers offer automated processing without 
requiring either capital investment or the 
necessity to make room in city hall for the 
equipment. At least one city, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan (65,000), uses a combination of 
the local service bureau and the equipment 
of a cooperative manufacturing firm in the 
community to process assessment and tax 
rolls and tax bills. 

Automatic data processing offers the 
twin potentials of reduced costs and quicker 
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availability of information if conditions are 
right for automation. 

Myron B. Solo, chief of the electronic 
data processing division of the Los Angeles 
County Assessor’s Office, states his reserva- 
tions this way: “‘I think the main problem 
for municipal officials is to know whether an 
operation is feasible or not....It goes 
without saying that a decision to install 
equipment should be based on an objective 
feasibility study. The selection of equip- 
ment should be based on an objective 
benchmark problem.” 

As might be expected, large cities have 
gone into automated equipment in a big 
way. New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
others have converted large operations to 
automated systems. Yet many medium- 
sized and smaller cities are moving into 
automation in successive steps; others have 
limited their equipment purchases or rentals 
of one or two basic units which they use for 
special assignments. 

An example of comprehensive conversion 
would be Glendale, California (115,000), 
which began installing electronic tabulating 
equipment in 1956. Initially it was used for 
utility billing and replaced mechanical 
bookkeeping. The following year, after 
installation of additional equipment, it was 
possible to prepare job cost reports on a bi- 
monthly basis. These showed itemized data 
for jobs, employees, and equipment. Early 
in 1958 the entire payroll operation—in- 
cluding preparation of time rolls, employ- 
ees’ checks, retirement reports, deductions, 
check registers, and distribution records— 
was shifted to automatic units. In July, 1958, 
accounts payable were added; this involved 
the keeping of an invoice register, demand 
register, and distribution report. Done on a 
weekly basis, this permits payment of ven- 
dors each week, rather than monthly as un- 
der the former practice. The last major job, 
material and inventory control, was added 
in July, 1959. 

While municipal record-keeping tends to 
be prosaic, there is much variety in the 
applications of data processing techniques 
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and equipment, as the following brief sum- 
maries show. 

Harper Woods, Michigan (10,000). A 
mechanized cost accounting system provides 
the city manager and the public works 
superintendent with detailed cost figures 
concerning departmental operations. They 
regularly receive reports on the accumula- 
tive costs such as how much each street re- 
pair projects costs and how much it costs to 
eperate each piece of equipment. It is used 
also to develop weekly manpower reports, 
weekly job costs reports, monthly material 
reports, and monthly equipment reports. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico (97,000). Among 
the jobs done by the accounting department 
are daily utility billings, late payment re- 
minder notices; bimonthly payroll checks, 
labor distribution, and overtime authoriza- 
tion; hourly rates studies; year-to-date earn- 
ing summaries; and budget account dis- 
tribution from work orders or requisitions 
(including duplicating service, metered 
mail, inventory, pool car mileage, vehicle 
maintenance, gas and oil). Less frequent re- 
ports are the quarterly public employees re- 
tirement report, semiannual paving assess- 
ment and interest schedules, and the follow- 
ing projects: survey of occupation tax, 
addressing license fees and occupation tax 
returns, printing employee withholding tax 
statements, addressing savings bond survey 
cards, and wage increases for budget reports. 
Special reports are made for departments as 
requested, such as statistical surveys, wage 
surveys, workmen’s compensation and work 
studies, and traffic surveys. 

Fulton County, Georgia (474,000). An esti- 
mated 50 different operations will eventual- 
ly be done by machine to service most de- 
partments. The four major areas of opera- 
tion initially are tax billing, payroll, budge- 
tary control, and cost accounting. 

Ventura, California (17,000). An expanded 
electronic unit is being used to keep records 
up-dated immediately and current balances 
available at all times. Some of the applica- 
tions are fund ledgers, appropriations ac- 
counting, receipt data, payrolls and em- 
ployee records, welfare payments, and in- 
ventories. 
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Portland, Maine (78,000). Planning data 
collected in the central business district 
study were kept on punched cards. Four 
basic sets of information were maintained: 
(1) a structure card with data on each down- 
town structure, its facilities, state of mainte- 
nance, and valuation as well as data relating 
to the site on which the structure was 
located, such as access, loading, on-site 
parking, frontages, and land valuations; (2) 
an establishment card containing a three- 
digit functional land use classification and 
detailed information regarding vacancies, 
employees, floor area, storage off and on the 
site, parking for employees and customers, 
deliveries, and store hours; (3) business 
climate card containing the results of nearly 
1,800 personal interviews to ascertain busi- 
ness attitudes toward parking policy, ex- 
pansion trends, and suggestions for down- 
town improvements; and (4) a shopper’s 
attitude card containing the results of 750 
interviews made according to a random 
sample of the greater Portland commu- 
nity. 

Wichita, Kansas (220,000). Operations in- 
clude monthly cost accounting for motorized 
equipment, monthly refuse collection bill- 
ings, and monthly reports of work per- 
formed by each public health nurse and 
public health sanitarian. The police depart- 
ment and the police court also use data 
processing equipment for traffic violations 
and statistical and criminal information. 
Records of court cases will gradually be put 
on punched cards. 

Los Angeles, California (2,175,000). In 
addition to complete payrolls, employee 
mileage computations and payments, and 
traffic and public works activities costs, the 
city has been applying electronic data 
processing to engineering calculations in- 
cluding matrix inversion problems, precise 
level surveys, traverse calculations, and 
various design calculations. 

Jackson, Michigan (51,000). Street condi- 
tion and repair records are kept on punched 
cards which can be used to prepare sta- 
tistical tables for individual streets, and 
consolidated statistics for all streets. 

Two Rivers, Wisconsin (10,000). An elec- 
tronic computer and accounting machine is 
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used for a complete governmental account- 
ing operation, from the assessment roll to 
schools, utility and hospital work, budgetary 
control, payables, payrolls, cost accounting, 
tax rolls, and tax billing. 

Midland, Michigan (14,000). Electronic 
equipment is used to process voter registra- 
tion and election records. These include: 
changes in the registration file; applications 
for ballots; updating the master poll cards; 
and cancellation notices, cancellation and 
reinstatement of voters’ records, and prep- 
aration of voter lists. 

Monroe County, New York (488,000). The 
county’s new system will handle appropria- 
tion accounting and budgetary control, as 
well as the biweekly payroll calculations 
for 3,500 employees. Future plans call for 
handling of sales tax accounting for 15,000 
retail outlets and accounts payable. 

Baltimore, Maryland (950,000). The city 
is now in the process of putting all its voter 
registration data on punched cards. It is 
expected that the system will save $10,000 
during its first year of operation. The possi- 
bility for error in record keeping will be 
eliminated in most situations. The new 
records should provide considerable infor- 
mation presently unavailable about voting 
patterns and habits. 

Sioux City, Iowa (84,000). Beginning 
about January 1, 1960, Sioux City will begin 
installation of a system to process water and 
sewer bills and improve collection pro- 
cedures. Subsequently pay rolls and allied 
accounting, accounts payable, warrant re- 
conciliation, general ledger, voter registra- 
tion, traffic and police records, cemetery lot 
accounting, and public health statistics all 
will be handled by the system, to be in- 
stalled over an 18-month period. 

Internal Revenue Service. The United States 
Internal Revenue Service recently reported 
that it has plans to develop ‘‘a master file of 
every taxpayer from the time he first comes 
on the rolls until the day he dies.” This sys- 
tem would be the first central file of records 
now kept at the various IRS district offices. 
It is now in the “engineering stage,” al- 
though it may take several years to com- 
plete. 
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Although action was deferred on many problems, major laws were passed for 
public housing, urban renewal, and planning. 


( Wet the Eighty of the First Session 
of the Eighty-Sixth Congress left a 
number of bills pending of direct 

interest to cities. Major legislation adopted 

dealt with housing, urban renewal, and 
planning. 

Presidential vetoes and threats of vetoes 
hung heavy over the session as the result of 
the Administration’s desire to eliminate new 
programs, to hold expenditures to existing 
levels on some, and to curtail others. The 
principal case in point was of course the 
housing bill. After two vetoes, a third ver- 
sion won the President’s reluctant approval. 
The American Municipal Association said 
that the likelihood of vetoes was a factor in 
the failure of Congress to expand the water 
pollution control program, to approve the 


bill for payments in lieu of local property 
taxes, and to enact other municipal pro- 
grams. Some of these matters will be up for 
early consideration at the Second Session 
which convenes in January, 1960. 


Tue Housinc BILi 

As far as municipalities are concerned, 
the major legislation among the bills 
signed into law was the housing bill. A two- 
year total of $650 million was authorized for 
urban renewal capital grants, $350 million 
upon enactment and an additional $300 
million on July 1, 1960. This was $250 mil- 
lion less than the amount contained in the 
original measure vetoed by the President in 
July. AMA said the appropriation is “less 
than the known need,” considering that no 
appropriations were made by Congress in 
1958. The backlog of capital grant requests 
exceeds $450 million. 

The measure contained a number of pro- 
visions that refined the urban renewal pro- 
gram. One of the more significant ones is a 
statement declaring: “‘It is the policy of the 


United States to vest in the local public 
housing agencies the maximum amount of 
responsibility in the administration of the 
low-rent housing program, including the 
responsibility for the establishment of rents 
and eligibility requirements. . . .” 

The bill authorized 37,000 new public 
housing units, liberalized rent and income 
limits, and made single persons and elderly 
families eligible for public housing. Other 
refinements included were: (1) the measure 
encourages states to assist Communities in 
developing and carrying out urban renewal; 
(2) it authorizes land acquisition and slum 
clearance in early stages of project activity, 
thus expediting the program; (3) relocation 
payments are raised from $100 to $200 for 
families and $2,500 to $3,000 for businesses; 
and (4) it permits capital grants of up to 20 
per cent (10 per cent previously) of future 
authorization to be used for areas which are 
not predominantly residential and which are 
not to be redeveloped for predominantly 
residential uses. 


PLANNING ASSISTANCE 

The law on grants-in-aid for planning 
assistance to state and local agencies was re- 
written and improved. The measure extends 
urban planning assistance to municipalities 
of up to 50,000 population, compared with 
a limit of 25,000 imposed previously. The 
HHFA administrator is authorized to en- 
courage planning on a unified metropolitan 
basis and to provide technical assistance in 
areas embracing several political subdivi- 
sions. 

The $750,000 appropriation for this pro- 
gram was considerably less than the $3.1 
million requested by the Administration, 
and a supplemental appropriation may well 
be one of the early items on the Second 
Session agenda. 
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Congress approved $6 million for public 
works planning advances, $1 million less 
than requested by the Community Facilities 
Administration. However, with repayments 
flowing in from previous loans, the agency 
expects to have approximately $9 million 
free for additional loans. 

A separate public works appropriation 
bill providing a total of $1,185 million be- 
came law when both houses overrode a 
Presidential veto. It came after an earlier bill 
was also vetoed and marked the first time 
Congress mustered enough votes to over- 
come Administration disapproval of a 
measure in seven years. 


OTHER ACTIONS 

Highways. A threatened impasse on financ- 
ing the interstate highway program was 
avoided with the adoption of an additional 
one-cent tax on gasoline and by the alloca- 
tion to the Highway Trust Fund of a portion 
of the motor vehicle excise taxes. The act 
also provided that federal standards con- 
trolling billboards shall not apply to seg- 
ments of the system in municipalities where 
the use of real property is subject to munici- 
pal regulations or control, or in industrial or 
commercial areas. 

Civil Defense. Some $15 million in match- 
ing fund grants (approved by the Senate) 
were removed from the final legislation by a 
conference committee under the stress of 
the adjournment deadline. Senate conferees 
said the measure does not permit the federal 
government to carry out its commitments 
under PL 606 of the Eighty-Fifth Congress. 

Intergovernmental Relations. A bill setting up 
an Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations was approved. It calls for 
26 members, three from counties, three 
federal executive officials, three private 
citizens, four mayors, four governors, three 
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state legislators, three Senators, and three 
House members. At least two of the mayors 
must be from cities of less than 500,000 
population (see p. 263). 

Water Pollution Control. Although the Ad- 
ministration had sought only $20 million, 
Congress appropriated the full $45 million 
authorized by the Water Pollution Control 
Act of 1956. 

Atomic Energy. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission was authorized to turn over to state 
and local governments séme of its regulatory 
functions under certain conditions. The 
AEC may also provide training and assist- 
ance to local governments, and municipal 
officials are to be encouraged to participate 
in AEC inspections. 


PENDING LEGISLATION 


Municipal legislation introduced, but not 
winning final passage, may come up at the 
Second Session. These include measures on 
juvenile delinquency control; expansion of 
grants for sewage treatment construction; a 
bill authorizing the Public Health Service 
to conduct studies of major water pollution 
control problems; a bill to establish a com- 
mission on metropolitan problems; and a 
limited payments in-lieu-of-taxes bill which 
would apply to property leased or sold under 
conditional sales contracts to private per- 
sons. 

A matter of continuing concern to 
municipalities is the efforts of some legisla- 
tors to remove federal tax immunity from 
local and state government bonds. Again at 
this session no action was taken. However, 
there is some fear that the wording of the 
Life Insurance Company Tax Act may cause 
trouble, although the final conference com- 
mittee report declared it is not the intent of 
Congress or of the bill itself to tax income 
from these bonds. 





News of the Month 





Commercial Refuse Rates 
To Cover Costs 


N ANALYSIS of the costs of municipal 
refuse collection in Snyder, Texas, for 
commercial establishments indicated that 
existing rates for commercial establish- 
ments were bringing in little more than one- 
half of the estimated $1,751 monthly cost 
of collection. It also was believed that the ex- 
isting charges were inequitable for individual 
customers receiving comparable service. 

It was decided that volume of refuse per 
establishment was the best basis for setting 
an equitable rate, but a survey was needed 
to determine how much the rate would be 
and to measure the cust for the individual 
customer. 

To determine how much refuse each 
commercial establishment on the special col- 
lection route was providing, each of the 
establishments served was visited each night 
for six straight nights as the refuse was being 
picked up. For tabulating purposes the 
volume of refuse at each establishment was 
converted to standard 32-gallon containers 
or their equivalent in volume. Of the 220 
customers, 164 were found to use 13 to 60 
containers per month. However, one cus- 
tomer produced 5,612 containers. 

As a result of this survey it was recom- 
mended that the minimum rate (for 12 con- 
tainers or less per month) be $3. The rates 
range upward to $15 for a maximum of 200 
containers. There is an additional charge of 
5 cents per can for the next 200 containers 
and 1 cent per can over 400 containers. On 
this basis, total income will be increased to 
$1,611 per month. 

In reporting on recommended changes, 
the city listed each of the commercial cus- 
tomers, the number of containers per month 
for each, the present rate per month, and 
the proposed rate per month, Thus each 
customer could determine the effect of the 
proposal on his business. In one case the in- 
crease was $17 per month, but another place 
was reduced by $7.50. 


The list of customers did not include all 
business houses in Snyder. The report noted, 
**There are many other small businesses scat- 
tered throughout the city whereby it is more 
economical for them and for the city to be 
picked up by the residential trucks.”—Roy 
L. Dun.ap, city manager, Snyder. 


Develops Public Relations 
Training for Policemen 


HE modern police department has 
many new duties requiring almost daily 

contact with citizens, including traffic en- 
forcement, routine investigations, school 
safety patrol, and other activities. This 
work is largely of a service nature and does 
not involve the apprehension of criminals. 
Yet this changing emphasis in police work 
has not been sufficiently recognized. 

Monrovia, California (25,286), is trying 
to meet this need by a special public rela- 
tions course for all members of the police 
department. The 10-hour course was taught 
by G. D. Gourley, professor of political sci- 
ence and administration at Los Angeles 
State College. Now teaching police adminis- 
tration, Mr. Gourley served 20 years with 
the Los Angeles Police Department, from 
which he retired with the rank of inspector. 

The course lasted three weeks, with three 
two-hour sessions held each week on city 
time. It included lectures and discussions 
on such subjects as public relations, appear- 
ance, bearing, and police officer’s private 
life, diplomacy, prejudice, conversation, 
writing a citation, voice and manner of 
speech, demeanor in the courtroom, and 
attitude toward counsel while testifying. 

Results of the training have been gratify- 
ing. Complaints on police officer treatment 
of citizens have dropped off sharply. The 
policemen themselves have developed a new 
spirit of public relations and are conscious 
at all times of representing the city govern- 
ment, not just the police department.— 
Girrorp W. MILLER, city manager, Mon- 
rovia. 
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Kiosk Used To Beautify Central 


Business District 


AKLAND, California, has installed a 

kiosk—a light ornamental structure 
modeled after a Turkish pavilion—on the 
sidewalk of one of its central business district 
streets. It houses a display of love birds 
which provide interest, color, and life to the 
sidewalk area. 

The kiosk, somewhat larger than a tele- 
phone booth, is part of a downtown beauti- 
fication project now under way by the Oak- 
land Park Department. This project, in turn, 
is being integrated with a generalized plan 
for land use, circulation, and civic facilities 
and amenities in the CBD now being pre- 
pared by the city planning department. 
This includes study of a five-block shopping 
area as a possible pedestrian mall. The 
plan would provide a framework for both 
public and private development in the area. 

First steps toward beautification of the 
block, where the kiosk was eventually erected, 
were taken after a sample of about 100 
shoppers corifirmed the belief that most 
women want to shop amid attractive sur- 
roundings with drinking fountains, benches, 
and similar amenities. Tentative sketches 
were submitted to merchants and property 
owners in the vicinity who approved the 
plan and put up the money necessary for the 
capital improvements. 

William Penn Mott, Jr., park superin- 
tendent, said that people enjoy watching 
and feeding the birds, “‘Since the kiosk has 
been installed, it has proved to be a point 
of interest in this part of the city.” The 
department plans to place at last 50 such 
kiosks around the downtown area. Some 
would house small animals. 

The beautification program also includes 
widespread planting of trees and flowers. 
“We are, at the present time, working with 
merchants on the beautification of Fifteenth 
and Broadway. They will raise the sum 
of $20,000 for this project. We are also 
working with the three Merchants’ Asso- 
ciations on the planting of street trees in 
the downtown core of Oakland. This project 
envisions about 600 trees in our concrete 
planter boxes,” Mott said. 
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Suburban Incorporations Made 
To Preserve Local Identity 


ANY metropolitan studies assume 
that if suburbanites are presented 
with facts showing the greater economy and 
efficiency of central-city or area-wide gov- 


,ernment, suburban resistance to govern- 


mental consolidation or annexation will 
dwindle. This has seldom been the case; in 
fact, the history of annexation elections sug- 
gests that suburban incorporation stiffens 
resistance to any form of merger. 

In an attempt to determine significant 
differences between attitudes of suburban- 
ites living in incorporated areas and those 
living in unincorporated areas, the Institute 
for Community Development and Services 
of Michigan State University recently con- 
ducted a pilot study in Grand Haven, a Lake 
Michigan shore community of 12,000, and 
its nearby suburban areas, including an in- 
corporated village, a village-like unincorpo- 
rated community, an urbanized section of a 
township, and a more rural township. Be- 
cause a small sample was used, 108 in the 
city and 77 in the suburbs, the results may 
be taken as indicating trends rather than 
precise findings. 

Consolidation of all units was preferred 
by suburbanites to separate annexation, 
though both were unacceptable to a major- 
ity of suburban residents expressing an 
opinion. Yet suburbanites who expressed 
an opinion rated city government as the 
most effective in the area. Only residents of 
the incorporated village rated their govern- 
ment above that of the city. 

Unincorporated areas were most con- 
cerned about a rise in the costs of govern- 
ment which they feared would follow an- 
nexation. Incorporated village residents 
were less concerned about costs but more 
concerned about losing their ease and in- 
formality in approaching officials. To a 
lesser degree they were concerned about 
pride in their unit of government and pos- 
sible loss of identity. Neither group expected 
a great improvement in governmental 
services following annexation. 

The Grand Haven data suggest that in- 
corporation is significant in the formation 
of attitudes about consolidation with a larger 
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city. Despite the small size of the central 
city, the same resistance to annexation found 
in larger metropolitan areas is present. In- 
corporation appears to create an identity 
which residents are reluctant to abandon. 
This is pointed up by the fact that the vil- 
lage-like community, which has all the 
attributes of a village except its own govern- 
ment, did not respond in a significantly 
different way from the residents of an urban- 
ized township area which has much less 
identity as a community. 

It seems that the legal fact is more im- 
portant than the social fact, or perhaps it 
may be said that the legal framework is 
needed to reinforce the social reality of 
community.—CHARLES Press, Department 
of Political Science, Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 


New Municipality Sets Up Public 
Works Department 


ORWALK, California (83,000), which 

contracted with the County of Los 
Angeles for public works services since it 
was incorporated in 1957, recently initiated 
a study to determine whether this activity 
should be handled by the city. The study 
attempted to analyze the performance of 
past public works activity and to prepare 
an outline of how the program should be 
carried out as a strictly municipal function. 
In the end, Norwalk decided to set up its 
own department. 

In preparing the study, the city manager 
found it difficult to use the experience of 
others, because practices being followed in 
various cities were diverse in types of service 
needs and in ability to pay for services. 
Further, it was difficult to set up a depart- 
ment from scratch because of the many 
intangibles such as lack of reliable estimates 
of the community’s future growth. Despite 
these limitations, however, it was possible 
to reach estimates as to personnel require- 
ments (based on a general program of ac- 
tivity) and estimated unit costs. 

Internally, the public works department 
was set up to include divisions of engineer- 
ing, street and sewer maintenance, building 
regulation, water supply, and shop and yard. 
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The department will be headed by a public 
works director. 

With two exceptions, all divisions of the 
department were operating as of September 
1. The exceptions were the sewer mainte- 
nance unit (it will be some time before 
the city can withdraw from a sanitation 
district which has been providing sanitary 
sewer maintenance) and building regulation 
activities. The county will continue this 
function until a future date because of prob- 
lems connected with recruiting qualified per- 
sonnel.—E. FREDERICK BIEN, city manager, 
Norwalk. 


Business Groups Take Steps To 
Advance CBD Improvement 


SURVEY of central business district 
improvement programs in Michigan 
cities indicates fairly standard steps in the 
development of these programs, according 
to a survey in the Michigan Municipal Review. 
The most successful programs consist of: 

1. Business property owners organize and 
indicate to the city council their desire for a 
CBD improvement program. 

2. The group indicates their intent to 
finance the cost of planning improvements. 

3. The group and the municipal planning 
agency cooperate in hiring professional as- 
sistance, the group either hiring a con- 
sultant or paying for additions to the munici- 
pal planning staff. 

4. The property owners raise necessary 
funds for planning; distribution of the cost 
may be on the basis of percentage of total 
assessed valuation, outright contributions, 
or percentage of gross volume of business. 

5. The planning consultant or city per- 
sonnel coordinates all surveys and reports. 

6. The municipal master plan is coordi- 
nated with the CBD recommendations. 

Municipalities engaged in central busi- 
ness district improvement planning have 
been those “. . . experiencing a rapid de- 
cline of business activity in a relatively short 
period of time. In most cases the local com- 
munity was not equipped to supply the 
technical or financial assistance required. 
Therefore, the local business property own- 
ers group organized a program for im- 
mediate planning action.” 
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Urges Action By Cities To 
Reduce Traffic Accidents 


BSERVING that 28 states have re- 

ported an increase in traffic deaths 
at the end of the first five months of 1959, 
the Executive Committee of the National 
Safety Council’s Traffic Conference recently 
recommended that state and local officials 
take immediate action to reduce motor ve- 
hicle accidents. The six recommendations 
are: 

1. State and city traffic enforcement 
agencies should check their enforcement in- 
dices and, where low, take immediate steps 
to increase enforcement. 

2. High accident location areas should be 
investigated immediately, and action should 
be taken to remove view obstructions and 
to make other physical improvements. 

3. Licensing authorites should take im- 
mediate action to restrict, suspend, or revoke 
the licenses of all accident- and violation- 
prone drivers. 

4. Courts should take immediate steps 
to analyze their schedules of penalties to 
determine whether they are actually effec- 
tive. 

5. Every state and community should 
step up public education activities directed 
toward the “‘know-how, skills, and attitudes”’ 
needed for safe driving (especially rural 
driving) and safe walking. 

6. Every state and community should 
strengthen its campaign to elimnate the 
drinking driver. 

‘ The safety organization said that, for 
long-range effect, states and cities can in- 
augurate analysis studies of their high acci- 
dent location areas and causes of increases 
to determine whether enforcement, engi- 
neering, or education is the primary need. 
Further, states and cities can determine 
legislative or budget needs required to pro- 
vide adequate staff and equipment to satis- 
factorily execute the necessary programs. 
Finally, the committee said that there should 
be continuing research in all phases of the 
action program of the President’s Committee 
for Traffic Safety and the traffic-use studies 
of a number of interested organizations. 
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Suggestion Awards Improve 
Work, Save Money 


SUGGESTION award program can 
benefit a city in two ways—dollar sav- 
ings and improved employee performance. 
In Tacoma, Washington, it has done both. 
The program is administered by a sug- 
gestion award board which consists of the 
heads of most of the major city departments. 
By virtue of their positions in city govern- 
ment they are able to do much to assure 
prompt but thorough consideration of each 
suggestion. Probably more than any other 
feature, this participation by top level 
management has helped to maintain a 
smooth running program. 

Very little special effort has been required 
to keep the program going. Since the pro- 
gram was first inaugurated, the only pub- 
licity necessary has been the write-ups of 
award winners in the employee newsletter 
and in the local press. The proportion of 
acceptable suggestions has gradually in- 
creased as a result of this publicity, since the 
ideas that receive awards help to guide and 
stimulate other acceptable suggestions. 
Special forms are made available to all 
employees for submitting their suggestions. 
The suggestions are received by the secre- 
tary of the suggestion award board who 
refers them to the appropriate department 
for evaluation. The board meets once a 
month. If a suggestion is not adopted, the 
secretary sends a letter of appreciation to 
the employee stating the reason. 

During its first year, the suggestion award 
board received 75 suggestions. Of these, 12 
were accepted for awards totaling $581. The 
minimum annual savings resulting from the 
adoption of these suggestions has been esti- 
mated at over $5,000. 

The size of awards has varied from $15 to 
$100. The amount to be awarded a sugges- 
tion is based upon an estimate of the savings 
that will result from its adoption. Any sug- 
gestion resulting in savings that can be 
estimated with reasonable accuracy is 


awarded 10 per cent of the savings antici- 
pated during the first year after its adoption, 
up to a maximum award of $100. Those sug- 
gestions that will result in improvements of a 
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less tangible nature are granted a standard 
award of $25. 

Employee acceptance of the program has 
been excellent. Recognition of employees re- 
sponsible for improvements in the methods 
and operations of carrying out various 
activities of city government has been well 
received. Better employee morale and im- 
proved performance result in greater ef- 
ficiency and economy of operation.—Davip 
D. Row.anps, city manager, Tacoma. 


City Revenues, Expenditures 
Still Increasing 

UNICIPAL expenditures increased 53 

per cent between 1952 and 1957 
while revenues showed a gain of 46 per 
cent, according to the Census Bureau re- 
port on Finances of Municipalities and Town- 
ship Governments (see City Hall Bookshelf). 
The report, part of the 1957 Census of 
Government, presents detailed financial 
data for all units over 2,500 population. The 
property tax continued to be the prime 
revenue producer, 72.7 per cent of all total 
tax revenues in 1957. Sales and gross 
receipts taxes raised 15.8 per cent of the 
total while individual income and payroll 
taxes accounted for 3.1 per cent. Other 
taxes provided the remaining 8.4 per cent. 

Utility revenue showed a 42 per cent gain 
during the five-year period. Although re- 
maining a relatively small factor in total 
municipal utility revenue, gas supply sys- 
tems showed the greatest percentage in- 
crease, 133 per cent. Water supply and elec- 
tric power systems showed revenue gains of 
42 and 29 per cent, respectively. Municipal 
transit systems gained 17 per cent during the 
five-year period, although the 1957 total of 
$375 million was $16 million less than the 
high point of $391 million in 1954. 

These trends continued in 1958 accord- 
ing to later statistics also published by the 
Census Bureau in Compendium of City Govern- 
ment Finances in 1958. This showed a gain of 
$15 million (to $925 million) in electric 
revenues; a gain of $1 million (to $60 
million) in municipal gas supply revenues 
and a drop of $17 million (to $357 million) 
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in transit revenues. The Combendium includes 
detailed financial data for cities over 25,000 
and summary statistics for all cities (see City 
Hall Bookshelf). 


Fire Units Shift Protection with 
Running Card Plan 


HOENIX, Arizona, uses a “running 
card plan” to provide maximum fire 
protection to all parts of the city. 

The plan is made up of two major com- 
ponents. Each time an alarm is received 
by the dispatcher in the communications 
section, he turns to a visible index card 
file which details a suggested assignment 
of firefighting equipment for specific areas 
of the city. This visible index, original as- 
signment file is cross-referenced to a “run- 
ning card” file which gives suggested plans 
for moving up equipment to cover vacated 
stations and alerting other stations to cover 
the vacated areas. These alternate assign- 
ments are outlined on running cards in 
each of the city’s 16 fire stations so that 
each captain on duty has a copy of the plan. 

Although the running card system pro- 
vides an outline, the workability of the plan 
is largely the responsibility of the dispatcher. 
He decides what alterations can be made in 
the plan when equipment failure or addi- 
tional calls make it impossible to work on 
the original plan. For example, during pe- 
riods when a large number of calls are re- 
ceived by the fire department, as during 
wind and rain storms, the running card 
plan is inoperative. 

Another element of the city-wide fire 
alarm plan includes rural and metropolitan 
fire departments under contract to the city 
to furnish fire protection to certain areas 
of the city. The rural fire department covers 
an area recently annexed to the city. When- 
ever a call is received by the rural fire 
department, a city fire engine is dispatched 
to assist. The rural department also supports 
the metropolitan fire department. When the 
rural fire department leaves its home terri- 
tory, the nearest city companies receive its 
calls. 
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Sales Tax Revenues Set Aside 
for Capital Improvements 


UDICIOUS use of sales tax revenue has 
permitted San Jose, California, to 
schedule $40 million in capital improve- 
ments in a six-year program now at the 
half-way mark. Some $15 million worth of 
bonds were sold after the voters approved 10 
separate issues. These were mainly for pub- 
lic works improvements but also included 
library and auditorium additions and traffic 
improvements. This has been accomplished 
through allocation, by city council resolu- 
tion, of one-half of all sales tax revenues for 
public improvements. 

In 1956 the sales tax levy was increased 
from one-half of 1 cent to 1 cent under 
state enabling legislation. The legislation 
also had the effect of tightening collection 
procedures which meant that city income 
more than doubled. 

At this time the city faced the prospect of 
major improvements which, under normal 
procedures, would have resulted in a heavy 
increase in property taxes. But the city 
manager and city council assumed—and as- 
sumed correctly—that assessed valuation 
would continue to increase at the rate of 
about 10 per cent per year. This increased 
valuation, and continually increased sales 
tax revenues have been more than sufficient 
to amortize the bonded debt as well as 
provide for normal operations. 

The improvements program was de- 
veloped this way: Each department head 
prepared a program for his department ade- 
quate to meet the city’s growing needs. Each 
department’s recommendations were re- 
viewed by the manager and other depart- 
ment heads and the result was a comprehen- 
sive program backed by all administrators. 
A brochure, entitled San Jose Shapes Its 
Future, was widely circulated, and a letter 
was sent to 1,898 persons asking them to at- 
tend a meeting to consider the future of 
San Jose. The civic auditorium was packed 
as a result. 

A citizens’ committee was formed to help 
in the campaign for public approval of the 
program. The effectiveness was demon- 
strated when the eight issues submitted in 
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1957 won overwhelming passage despite the 
need for two-thirds vote in favor. Only two 
of five presented the previous year had been 
approved.—A. P. HaMANN, city manager, 
San Jose. 


Experienced Employees Sit 
on Interview Boards 


UNICIPAL employees, employee or- 

ganizations, taxpayers, legislators, 
and applicants for public positions all need 
to be certain that civil service methods are 
fair and equitable. Yet civil service pro- 
cedures should not bar use of proved tech- 
niques for selecting capable men and women 
for public service jobs. 

This was brought home recently in selec- 
tion of the assistant personnel director for 
San Diego, California. An opinion of the 
city attorney stated that the municipal code 
prevented a member of top management 
from sitting as a member of an oral exami- 
nation board to help select the assistant. The 
civil service law, adopted in 1915, was based 
on the belief that merit selection and pro- 
motion could best be obtained without any 
participation of current officials or job 
holders. Thus, it was impossible for any city 
employee to be appointed as a special 
examiner, no matter how specialized the 
qualifications required for city employment. 

With the support of both management 
and labor, the municipal code was amended 
to allow the civil service commission to ap- 
point qualified city employees to special 
examining boards for employment or pro- 
motion in the classified service. City em- 
ployees cannot constitute sole or majority 
membership of any such board, nor can any 
such employee be in the same department 
as any other city employee who is a candi- 
date for promotion through examination. 
The restrictions do not apply to the per- 
sonnel director and his staff. 

Since the code was revised seven months 
ago, special examiners have been used 
several times and have included a police 
lieutenant, a fire department battalion 


chief, the harbor maintenance superin- 
tendent, and the city safety officer. 

The personnel staff and department 
heads are enthusiastic about the program, 
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and it has been completely acceptable to 
employee organizations and candidates for 
promotion. The employee participants have 
added immeasurably to the practicality and 
acceptability of the examining processes, 
and they, in turn, have expressed apprecia- 
tion for the opportunity to learn more about 
testing methods.—Lew Fay, personnel di- 
rector, San Diego. 


Exempt Homes for Aged Make 
**In Lieu”? Payments 


LAREMONT, California (11,500), has 
experienced special tax problems re- 
lated to homes for the aged. There are three 
institutional homes involving approximately 
40 acres and 532 resident members within 
the city limits, and another such institution 
is developing a nine-acre site. 

After considerable litigation the state su- 
preme court ruled that one life-care institu- 
tional home was tax exempt. Claremont and 
Los Angeles County had contended that 
this agency was not eligible for tax exemp- 
tion since its life-care arrangements operated 
much like an insurance company with new 
members paying high advanced fees exceed- 
ing, in some cases, $20,000 for a single 
person and $38,000 for couples over the 
age of 65. Another existing home for the 
aged provides facilities on a lease basis and 
offsets the difference between membership 
receipts and operating costs through welfare 
donations and contributions. 

Despite the court’s ruling, a subsequent 
compromise agreement was negotiated. The 
agreement held that the institution would 
never apply for tax exemption on new prop- 
erties until granted a variance or rezoning. 

Under a recently enacted ordinance, the 
city requires a conditional use permit for 
all such institutions. Before any such permit 
can be issued, public hearings are required 
before the planning commission and city 
council, and site plans must be presented 
by the applicant. In consideration of the 
privileges and services afforded by the city, 
the new institution is expected to make 
a payment in lieu of taxes which would have 
otherwise accrued to the city. Annual license 
fees will be deducted from the “in lieu” 


payment. 
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The city has also resorted increasingly 
to service charges as a revenue source. In- 
stitutions are assessed a sewer service fee 
at a rate of $3 per person per year, and a 
refuse collection fee is negotiated periodical- 
ly with the institution on the basis of volume. 
—RuicHarp MALco.M, city manager, Clare- 
mont. 


Intergovernmental Relations 
Commission Established 


HE President has signed a law creat- 

ing a permanent Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations. The 26- 
member, bipartisan commission will begin 
operations in early 1960. 

The commission is to provide advice and 
assistance to the President and the Congress 
in all phases of intergovernmental relations, 
especially federal grant programs. The com- 
mission will: (1) sponsor meetings of federal, 
state, and local officials for discussion of 
common problems; (2) provide a forum for 
discussion of administration, coordination, 
and control of federal grant and other pro- 
grams; (3) provide technical assistance to 
the President and the Congress on proposed 
legislation; (4) encourage discussion and re- 
search in emerging problems requiring 
intergovernmental cooperation; and (5) 
make recommendations on allocation of 
governmental functions and responsibilities, 
revenue sources among government, and co- 
ordination of tax laws. 

The 26-member commission will include 
three senators appointed by the President 
of the Senate, three representatives ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House, and 
three federal executives and three private 
citizens appointed by the President. The 
other 14 members will be appointed by the 
President as follows: four governors from a 
panel of eight submitted by the Governors’ 
Conference, three state legislators from a 
panel of six submitted by the board of 
managers of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, four mayors from a panel of eight 
submitted jointly by the American Munici- 
pal Association and the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors, and three elected county 
officials from a panel of six submitted by the 
National Association of County Officials. 
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Converts to One-man Patrol 
ONVERSION to one-man police car opera- 
tion began in Fort Worth, Texas, in 
October. Ten two-man units were replaced by 
15 one-man cars, with the individual patrol area 
for each car reduced by about one-third. Each 
police patrolman received 24 hours of in-service 
training in one-man patrol car techniques before 
the new operation began. All police patrols are 
to be changed to one-man operation by the end 
of 1959. Fort Worth also reports that six-cylinder 
police cars save approximately 20 per cent in 
gasoline consumption. A 24-day test with 36 
automobiles, half of which were six-cylinder and 
the other half eight-cylinder, showed an average 
mileage for six-cylinder cars of 16.12 miles per 
gallon as compared to 13.35 for eight-cylinder 
automobiles. In addition to the savings of almost 
three miles per gallon it is anticipated that there 
will be further economies in repairs and mainte- 
nance. 


Sales-Assessment Ratio Studied 

Philadelphia has resumed studies of the rela- 
tionship between sale prices and assessed values 
of real property begun by the city planning 
commission in 1943 and continued annually 
through 1953. Sales were classified in the follow- 
ing categories: private residential apartment 
buildings and hotels, stores and dwellings, com- 
mercial properties, industrial properties, and va- 
cant properties. The latest compilation, based 
on 1958 figures, indicated an assessment-sales 
ratio of 61.5 per cent, about the same as in 
1953 and 1948. In 1943, the first year of the sur- 
vey, the assessment-sales ratio was 110.7. 


Traffic Signs Standardized 

The Sharpsville, Pennsylvania, planning com- 
mission has prepared a guide for standardizing 
location and height of all traffic signs. The 
guide resulted from a survey of all traffic signs 
in the municipality. Prepared with the coopera- 
tion of the Shenango Valley Regional Planning 
Commission, the standards are established for 
three types of signs: regulatory, warning, and 
guide. They are designed to maintain uniformity 
and to establish conformity. 


Widespread Hunt for Policemen 


An unusual police recruitment program con- 
ducted recently by the Oakland, California, Civil 
Service Board resulted in 1,460 applications from 
many parts of the country. Within California the 
recruitment effort was directed toward colleges 
and universities; every institution of higher edu- 
cation was contacted through its placement 
officer. National recruitment efforts were made 
through classified ads in larger newspapers in 
the Northwest and the Great Lakes States. 
Examinations were held in Oakland and East 
Lansing, Michigan. Eighty-nine men partici- 
pated in the examination held in East Lansing, 
and 21 were placed on the eligible list. The tests 
had high standards—the cut-off point in the 
written test corresponded roughly to an I.Q. of 
110, a level which indicates success in learning 
equivalent to college level. Many of the appli- 
cants were high-caliber men with above-average 
achievement levels and education. It cost about 
$50 per man on the eligible list to conduct the 
tests, exclusive of medical examination and char- 
acter investigation costs. 


Public Relations Notes 

Jasper, Florida, has begun publication of a 
series of information bulletins. The first was a 
financial report, while a second provides brief 
explanations of the city’s planning activities, 
housing developments, municipal services and 
how they may be obtained, utility rates, a con- 
densed budget, and the city’s administrative 
structure. .. . The Citizen’s Budget Commission 
of New York City has issued a wallet size fact- 
sheet entitled “Pocket Summary of New York 
City Finances.” It is used by public officials, 
newspaper men, and others for ready reference 
to the city’s fiscal figures. . . . The Akron, Ohio, 
Urban Renewal Commission has issued a 20- 
page booklet explaining urban renewal. It uses 
cartoons to answer the questions: What is it? 
How does it work? How will it benefit me? . . . 
The Griffin, Georgia, Sanitary Department has 
issued a pamphlet to citizens urging them to 
‘Help Keep Griffin Clean!” The folder contains 
the city garbage collection ordinance and uses 
illustrations to demonstrate the proper way to 
place containers for pickup by city crews. 
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New Financial Regulations 

Minnesota adopted a law similar to that of 
Michigan which imposes a tax on exempt prop- 
erty which is leased to private interests conduct- 
ing a business for profit. Not included are federal 
property on which payments are made in lieu 
of taxes, exempt real estate loaned to public 
utility companies on which personal property is 
situated and assessed, and property owned by 
educational institutions chartered by the terri- 
torial legislature. . .. The Washington legislature 
recently took three steps to ease restrictions on 
long-term financing. The actions were: (1) the 
debt limits for general obligation bond issues 
were doubled; (2) the required turn-out of voters 
for bond elections was reduced from 50 to 40 
per cent of those voting in the last general elec- 
tion; and (3) lease-purchase agreements were 
authorized as an alternative method of financing 
public facilities....Ohio municipalities, under 
a new state law effective in September, may 
increase their net indebtedness to 1.5 per cent 
of real property valuations (rather than 1 per 
cent) without a referendum, while charter cities 
may go to 2.5 per cent (rather than 2 per cent). 
Total debt limitation was increased from 5 per 
cent to 7 per cent of valuation. Excluded are 
sewer and water bonds up to 2 per cent of 
valuations. 


Encourage Home Improvements 

The assessing department of the city of Boston 
has issued a pamphlet listing home improvements 
that can be made with no property assess- 
ment increase. It lists such improvements as new 
furnace replacement; plaster repairs; new kitch- 
en cabinets, cupboards, and counters; new ceil- 
ings; wiring modernization; repointing, repair- 
ing, and replacing existing masonry; new roof; 
repairs to fire escapes; exterior awnings and win- 
dow shutters; outdoor electric cable and lights; 
and replacing dilapidated sheds and garages 
with rear parking lot area. The pamphlet says, 
“For many years it has been the official policy of 
the Assessing Department of the City of Boston 
to treat the type of modernization of items listed 
. . . a8 merely normal maintenance and repair— 
with no effect on valuations for assessment pur- 
poses, except to maintain value. Furthermore, it 
is also the policy of the assessing department to 
encourage more comprehensive renewal and 
modernization of real property—with only a 
reasonably modest increase in assessed valuation.” 
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Personnel Activities 

Cincinnati, Ohio, has issued an employee 
manual entitled “Blueprint for Your City 
Career.” It lists employees responsibilities and 
regulations, benefits of working for the city, job 
classification, training, promotion policies, and a 
brief history and description of city government 
(see City Hall Bookshelf) ...The Modesto, 
California, municipal code has been amended to 
permit the city manager to delegate to any de- 
partment head the power to make rules and 
regulations establishing operational procedures 
and standards of conduct and performance. The 
amendment retains control over the establish- 
ment of administrative policy by the city man- 
ager, but avoids the implication of interference 
with matters primarily of departmental adminis- 
tration, except where policy change is concerned. 
... A Detroit city attorney has ruled that an in- 
vention created by a city employee while 
participating in a municipally sponsored sugges- 
tion program is the employee’s property and he 
may obtain a patent for it. 


Courses for Local Officials 

The University of Connecticut’s Institute of 
Public Service has inaugurated an administra- 
tive training program to be conducted in four 
communities this fall with the cooperation of 
Connecticut local officials. Public works ad- 
ministration and municipal finance administra- 
tion courses will be presented at Stratford, Tor- 
rington, West Hartford, and Norwich. Each 
course consists of 14 weekly meetings. Textbooks 
prepared by the Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration of the International 
City Managers’ Association will serve as a basis 
for discussion. Courses also are to be held in the 
spring of 1960. 


HHFA Advisory Group Named 
A 15-man advisory committee on housing 
and community development has been appointed 
by Norman Mason, administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. The committee will 
look into “some of the things in housing and 
urban life that up to now have been taken for 
granted.” Among the specific questions being 
put to the committee are: How can the advan- 
tages of the workable program best be demon- 
strated to communities? What should the role 
of the federal government be in urban renewal? 
What is the dividing line between federal leader- 

ship and local initiative and responsibility? 








‘ 
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New Fireboat Cuts Manpower 


In replacing a 29-year-old fireboat, Portland, 
Maine, has reduced personnel and increased 
firefighting capacity. A smaller boat with auto- 
matic controls permits a three-man crew rather 
than five, with a total crew reduction from 14 to 
eight or about $23,000 in personnel costs for the 
boat. Living quarters on the boat eliminate the 
cost of maintaining quarters on shore which, 
along with other economies, means another 
$7,000 annual savings. With $30,000 saved each 
year, the $270,000 cost of the boat will be 
amortized in the first nine of its 25 to 30 years of 
service. When the new boat was placed in service, 
permanent crews were shifted to other assign- 
ments, so that’ the crew reduction was accom- 
plished without laying off any permanent men. 
The only problem that confronts the city is the 
sale of the old fireboat, which is still serviceable. 
It has been advertised for sale throughout North 
and South America. Anticipated income from the 
sale will reduce the net cost of the new boat. 


Effective Management Reporting 


New York City’s three-year-old management 
reporting system has stimulated effective pro- 
gram planning and evaluation, according to a 
report released by the city administrator. The 
reporting system, refined periodically on the 
basis of trial and error, is intended to provide a 
means by which the mayor, the city administra- 
tor, and the department heads can keep ap- 
prised of accomplishments and progress. Its 
basic concept is: “Action is the paramount 
reason for reporting—statistics are a by-product.” 
Prior to its inception, there was no standard form 
or frequency of reports from the various city 
departments, divisions, and agencies. 


Solves Language Problem 

Wayne County, Michigan, has developed a 
new procedure to solve the problem of locating 
interpreters for persons who cannot speak Eng- 
lish and who have to deal with various county de- 
partments. The civil service commission surveyed 
all county employees and found close to 200 who 
collectively had command of 36 different foreign 
languages. This information has been cross- 
indexed on a card file and is now available to all 
operating departments. The value of the new file 
was proven recently when the commission was 
able to provide an interpreter in a matter of less 
than 10 minutes. 
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Scanning Municipal Budgets 

Morgantown, West Virginia, has adopted a 
“dual” budget because of uncertainty about the 
amount of revenue it will receive during the 
fiscal year. A law enacted by the West Virginia 
legislature following a constitutional amend- 
ment permits raising of tax income for debt retire- 
ment outside long-standing tax limitations. How- 
ever, a court test is due on whether the referen- 
dum approved by the voters applied only to 
school districts. The city is also concerned about 
$40,000 budgeted in franchise payments from a 
telephone company. Past litigation has made it 
indefinite as to whether this income item is valid. 
... Marin County, California, has a $40,000 
budget item for the conversion of its present 
single radio system to three separate systems— 
one for fire, one for sheriff and police, and the 
third for other local government agencies. The 
change is required in all counties under a Federal 
Communications Commission order. . . . A large 
number of municipalities provided for wage in- 
creases in their current budgets. Most frequent 
increases were 4 and 5 per cent... . Budgets 
were also received from Tucson, Arizona; 
Chico, Montebello, and San Luis Obispo, Cali- 
fornia; Greenwich, Connecticut; Jasper and 
Miami, Florida; Hutchison and Lawrence, 
Kansas; Bozeman, Montana; Mooresville and 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina; Sweetwater, 
Gainesville, Port Arthur, Snyder, and Odessa, 
Texas; and Ellensburg and Sunnyside, Wash- 
ington. 


Expands Water System 


Detroit has purchased surrounding Wayne 
County’s uncompleted water system for $57.4 
million. Engineering News-Record reports that the 
city also has plans to become water supplier to 
portions of five additional Michigan counties. 
The 20-year program is similar to one proposed 
in a report to an intercounty supervisors com- 
mittee in 1957. It includes the addition ofa 
major Lake Huron supply to the city system 
which will be wholesaling water to communities 
with a total population of more than 5 million 
over a large and industrialized area. Under terms 
between Wayne County and Detroit, the county 
will build its proposed plant and lease it to the 
city, which will pay off the purchase price over a 
period of 30 years. Actual transfer will come in 
1960 when the first payment is to be made. 
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State Labor Legislation 


A number of states have adopted laws affect- 
ing relations between local governments and 
their employees. Florida enacted a measure pro- 
hibiting state, county, and municipal employees 
from belonging to organizations which claim the 
right to strike. Business Week magazine indicated 
the measure was aimed at the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters which has guaranteed 
that its public employee members will not strike 
if they are unionized. State Attorney General 
Richard Ervin said that Hoffa could make such 
a guarantee because he cannot cede away a right 
to strike assured members. North Carolina legis- 
lation forbids policemen and firemen to join 
labor unions. A new California law permits fire- 
men to join unions and present grievances but 
bans strikes or recognition of picket lines. Wiscon- 
sin adopted a bill permitting city, village, and 
county employees to join unions and bargain col- 
lectively with their employers. The Wisconsin 
State Employment Relations Board is barred 
from meditating disputes between public em- 
ployees and employers. Alaska authorized state 
and municipal governments to enter into labor- 
management agreements. 


City Sales Tax Inoperative 
A city sales tax ordinance adopted by Ogden, 
Utah, is inoperative because the Weber County 
Commission rejected a proposed county sales 
tax. Under Utah enabling legislation, cities and 
counties may impose a one-half cent sales tax. 
But before the tax imposed by a city can become 
effective, the county in which it is located must 
adopt a sales tax ordinance too. If the county 
adopts such an ordinance and the city does not, 
the county receives revenues collected from the 
tax within the incorporated boundaries of the 

city as well as from unincorporated areas. 


Disaster Information Compiled 

A federal disaster relief manual has been pre- 
pared by the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress. It lists the federal 
agencies which have some statutory responsibil- 
ity for providing disaster assistance in times of 
peace or war. This is the first time that informa- 
tion has been compiled to show local govern- 
ment officials what federal assistance is available, 
which agency of the government provides it, and 
where local officials should apply for relief (see 
City Hall Bookshelf). 
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Expressways and Property Values 


Any type of expressway will have a deleterious 
effect on adjacent property values, but an ele- 
vated route produces a considerably greater 
effect than a depressed highway. This is a con- 
clusion of a report on ‘“The Economic Impact of 
Elevated Expressway Construction’? published 
in American City magazine. The report says that 
an elevated expressway through an urban resi- 
dential and commercial area may cost less to 
build than one that is depressed, but the chances 
are good that it will destroy enough property 
value to outweigh the savings. In addition, it will 
lower aesthetic standards, make police protection 
much more difficult and costly, and form a divid- 
ing barrier in the community. The comprehen- 
sive economic impact study was conducted for 
the city of East Orange, New Jersey. The 
Garden State Parkway traverses the city. One 
section is depressed while another is elevated. 
The study also included an electric railway right- 
of-way which also is depressed and elevated at 
various points in or near the city. 


Drivers Spot Malfunctions 

Drivers of municipal vehicles in Eugene, Ore- 
gon, are now roving reporters of malfunctions of 
city services. Each vehicle contains a form to be 
filled out by the driver when he observes a 
damaged or leaking hydrant, dumping on private 
land, damage to trees, a building in dangerous 
condition, or a manhole uncovered. The form 
is given to the operator’s immediate supervisor 
who routes it to the department involved. The 
city drivers also have copies of a field accident 
report to be used if they are involved in acci- 
dents. The form will aid the operator in complet- 
ing the city’s accident report which is required by 
the insurance agent as well as by state law. 


Police Observe Constitution Day 

The Milwaukee Police Department observed 
Constitution Day (September 17) with a simple 
program during their regular police roll call. The 
program permitted officers to “‘rededicate their 
devotion to duty,” to support the Constitution of 
the United States, and to give particular atten- 
tion to a section of the Bill of Rights which “im- 
poses great responsibilities upon the law enforce- 
ment profession.”’ At the end of the program the 
commanding officers led their personnel in the 
pledge of allegiance. 
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Municipal Parking Facilities 


Ninety Wisconsin cities and villages now use 
parking meters, according to a recent survey of 
the Wisconsin Municipal League. Madison was 
the first to do so in 1941, and as late as 1947 only 
nine cities had parking meters. Madison now ob- 
tains 45 per cent of its annual parking revenue 
from street meters, with the remainder coming 
from 12 off-street parking lots. . . . Asbury Park, 
New Jersey, recently began construction of a 
slope-type garage. The 326-car, four-level facility 
will be the first municipal garage of its type in 
New Jersey. It is being built on the site of a 125- 
car municipal parking lot. Each level of the new 
garage slopes up to the next so that no space is 
lost on ramps... . Detroit is scheduled to open 
a new 1,150-car parking deck on the roof of a 
downtown building, as well as a 600-car parking 
garage. An exit ramp will lead from the roof deck 
to an expressway. . . . Ten cents per hour is the 
fee most often used by Pennsylvania municipali- 
ties according to a recent survey. Of 25 reporting 
authorities, 20 said there had been no changes in 
their rates since they began operation... . 
Peekskill, New York, merchants will pledge 
$6,400 plus $650 a week to pay off a bond issue 
now being paid with parking meter receipts if the 
city will remove parking meters in the shopping 
district, the American Municipal Association re- 
ports. Merchants have complained that since 
parking fees were increased from five to 10 cents 
trade has fallen off, to the advantage of shopping 
centers offering free parking. The meter income 
is being used to pay for three off-street parking 
lots. 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 2%, 1912, 
AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE 
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Pustic Management, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for 
October 1, 1959. 
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tor, and business manager are: Publisher, International City Managers’ 
Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois; Editor, Orin F. 
Nolting; Managing Editor, David 8, Arnold; Business Manager, David 
8. Arnold, all at 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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dresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a partnership or 
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U.S. Crime Increased in 1958 
Crime in the United States showed an over- ° 
all increase of 9.3 per cent in 1958, according to 
the latest edition of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation’s Uniform Crime Reports. The report 
noted that the per cent of increase in the crime 
index was five times as great as the population 
increase during the year. Users of the publication 
are warned that changes in reporting methods 
make comparisons of the new data with that of 
previous years subject to some potential misin- 
terpretation, but adjustments to compensate for 
the changes were made in some statistics. Police 
cleared by arrest 79 of each 100 crimes against 
the person, while 26 of each 100 cases of crimes 
involving property were closed through arrest. 
Arrests in the under-18 age group increased 12.6 
per cent in cities under 25,000 population and 
7.1 per cent in the larger cities. 


State Enactments 


The Council of State Governments reports 
that at least 21 states have enacted legislation 
to provide for continuity of government in the 
event of disaster. Such legislation has been rec- 
ommended by the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. . . . Maine is the first state to adopt 
the interstate compact on welfare services... . 
Minnesota has revised its daylight saving time 
laws to require its use state-wide between the 
fourth Sunday in May and Labor Day. No 
local subdivision may provide a different time, 
except that a city bordering on an adjoining 
state or Canadian province may, by action of 
its governing body, use the time system current 
in the adjoining state or province. 


other unincorporated firm, its name and address, as well as that of each 
individual member, must be given.): The International City Managers’ 
Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
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[Signed] ORIN F. NOLTING, Editor 
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[Signed] Fionznce Hincuey, Notary Public 
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Executives Should Stimulate 
Creative Thinking 


HE highly prized attribute of critical judg- 

mentin an executive can stifle the creative 
process and may be one of the most serious bar- 
riers to creative performance. 

One primary reason why judicial thinking 
and creativity make strange bedfellows is that 
criticism is based on what is already established, 
accepted, or proven while a creative idea tran- 
scends the established order of things. 

Nothing can inhibit and stifle the creative 
process more than critical judgment applied to 
the idea during its emerging stage. Early judg- 
ment may result in a limitation on the full range 
of unconscious activity imperative in creative 
thinking or may rob the idea of the value and 
validity with which it is viewed when it first oc- 
curs. More ideas have been prematurely rejected 
by a stringent evaluative attitude than would be 
warranted by any inherent weakness or absurdity 
in them. Many executives fail to maximize their 
creative performance because of the concrete and 
practical background of their education and ex- 
perience. Executives might do well to develop a 
habit of spending part of every week viewing 
their problems and their jobs as flexibly as they 
can from many different viewpoints. 

Several forces work toward conservatism and 
judicial attitudes—and against new ideas and 
creativity. Among them are need for order, 
security of the familiar, and fear of failure. 

Cumulative experiences of rebuff and criticism 
can result in a complete paralysis of idea-produc- 
ing ability so that no new ideas emerge, even in 
the privacy of the individual’s own mind. The 
damage that hypercritical attitudes have wrought 
is not only limited to creativity. They have, all 
too often, rendered understanding and sympathy 
in our interpersonal relations distrustful and 
negative. There is little doubt that occasional 
relaxation in the exercise of the seemingly valu- 
able trait of critical judgment might go a long 
way toward freeing creativity and contributing 
to a more harmonious world.—“*On Becoming 
More Creative.”” By Eugene Raudsepp. The 
Management Review, August, 1959. 


Motivational Approach to 
Management Development 


HERE seems to be widespread dissatisfac- 

tion among supervisors about current meth- 
ods for reviewing work of subordinate managers 
and assisting in their development, The funda- 
mental flaw in current review procedures is that 
they compel the superior to behave in a threaten- 
ing, rejecting, and ego-deflating manner. 

What is needed is a better method to evaluate 
a subordinate’s performance. At present much 
objective data such as production volume and 
costs indicate a manager’s performance. But also 
needed is acceptance of measurements of a 
manager’s behavior in terms of motivation, 
loyalty, communication, interaction, and other 
aspects of the quality of human organization. 

A technique for development of managers 
could well be the development of short-term 
goals with maximum consideration for subordi- 
nates’ ideas in setting the goals, since the value 
of the system lies in the built-in means for the 
subordinate to. evaluate his own performance 
against the goals which he has helped to estab- 
lish. 

Steps in such development might be: 

1. Working with his subordinates as a team, 
each manager sets objectives for the period ahead. 

2. The manager and his superior review the 
plans and objectives set by the manager and his 
work group. 

3. At the end of the period for which plans 
and goals have been established, results are re- 
ported on all of the variables measured. 

4. Each manager studies the results of his 
operation and evaluates his leadership and per- 
formance. 

5. At the same time the results of the previous 
period are being reviewed, objectives and plans 
are drawn for the period ahead. 

6. The complete cycle just described is carried 
out continuously so that each manager will have 
a constant flow of information coming to him 
about his operations and behavior.—‘‘Motiva- 
tional Approach to Management Development.” 
By Rensis Likert. Harvard Business Review, July 
August, 1959. 
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ASSESSMENT ADMINISTRATION IN CONNECTICUT 
Towns Anp Cities. By Patricia Stuart. Insti- 
tute of Public Service, University of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs. 1959. 34pp. 50 cents. 


AviaTION Facts AND Ficures. Aerospace Indus- 
tries Association of America. American Avia- 
tion Publishers, Inc., 1001 Vermont Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 1959. 147pp. $2. 


BLUEPRINT FOR Your Crry CAREER. Personnel 
Department, City of Cincinnati, Ohio. 1959. 
28pp. (See p. 265.) 


Bonps or Suretysuip. The Surety Association of 
America, 60 John Street, New York 38. 1959. 
44pp. (Official bid, performance, and pay- 
ment bonds of the American Institute of 
Architects are reproduced.) 


A Crry Finns Itse_F; THE PHILADELPHIA HomME 
Rute CHARTER Movement. By Joseph D. 
Crumlish. Wayne University Press, Detroit. 
1959. 105pp. $2.50. 


Community Faciuitties. National Association of 
Home Builders, 1625 L Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Second edition, 1959. 170pp. 
(Selected references to books and articles on 
critical problems of urban renewal, public 
works, planning, and community develop- 
ment.) 


Compenpium oF Ciry GOVERNMENT FINANCES IN 
1958. Bureau of the Census. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1959. 
128pp. 65 cents. (See p. 261.) 


Tue Compete Emp.oyvee. By Robert Winthrop 
Adams. Public Administration Service, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1959. 68pp. $2. 
(Handbook for proper use of words to describe 
employee performance or characteristics.) 


FEDERAL DisasTeER RevieF MANUAL. Legislative 
Reference Service, Library of Congress. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C, 1959. 129pp. (See p. 267.) 


Finances OF County GoveRNnMENTS. (Vol. III, 
No. 4, 1957 Census of Governments.) Bureau 


of the Census. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1959. 269pp. $1.50. 


FINANCES OF MUNICIPALITIES AND ‘TOWNSHIP 
GoveERNMENTS. (Vol. III, No. 3, 1957 Census 
of Governments.) Bureau of the Census. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1959. 454pp. $2.25. (See p. 261.) 


FUNDAMENTALS OF Municipat Bonps. Gordon L. 
Calvert, editor. Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America, 425 13 Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 4, D.C. 1959. 149pp. $2. 


Tue GovERNMENT OF HamiLTon County. Hamil- 
ton County, Ohio, Research Foundation, 4 
West 7 Street, Cincinnati 2. 1959. 25pp. 


GrapHic SUMMARY OF THE 1957 CENsUS OF 
GoveRNMENTS. (Vol. IX, No. 4, 1957 Census 
of Governments.) Bureau of the Census. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1959. 40pp. 35 cents. 


NATIONAL ELEctTRICAL Cope. National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston 10. 1959. 528pp. $1. (Complete re- 
vision of previous edition issued in 1956.) 


NEIGHBORHOOD Liprary Service. By Frederick 
Wezeman. Public Library of Des Moines 
Iowa, 100 Locust Street, Des Moines 9. 1959. 
68pp. $4. (Survey of extension services of the 
Des Moines public library.) 


OutTsipE Fire PRoTECTION PRACTICES IN MICHI- 
GAN Municipauities. Michigan Municipal 
League, 205 South State Street, Ann Arbor. 
1959. 57pp. $3. 


Reapincs iN Urspan Geocrapnuy. Harold M. 
Mayer and Clyde F. Kohn, editors. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 37. 1959. 625pp. $8.50. 


SAFETY IN THE 60’s. National Safety Council, 425 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 1959. 
185pp. (Forecasts of economic, social, and 
technological developments during the next 
decade, especially as they affect traffic safety 
and other fields.) 
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A Consulting Service by Mail 


Available to All Cities and Counties 


Nearly 1,100 municipalities depend upon 


MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


Monthly reports on current municipal problems 

Prompt and personal replies to inquiries on management problems 
Copies of latest edition of The Municipal Year Book 

Subscriptions to monthly journal, Public Management 


Access to informational materials in the MIS library 


RECENT MIS REPORTS 


COMMENTS OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


(Names on Request) 


“Management Information Service is of real value to us . . . eliminates trial-and-error 
method of solving municipal management problems.” . . . “The help we receive from 
the reports alone has already more than repaid us for the entire subscription fee.” . . . 
“Every time we ask for help we get it in a hurry!” . . . “Your answer on citizen boards 
exactly what | needed.” . . . “Data sent us concerning airport leases were great help!” 


Annual subscription fee based on size of city 
WRITE TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway, Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


LOUIS J. KROEGER 


and ASSOCIATES 
Management Consultant. | Services 
Administrative Improvement Peageeme * Budget 
lanning and Control - Job Classification and 
Salary Plans * Purchasing and Inventory Con- 
trol * Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street * San Francisco 
Los Angeles Washington 








JAMES O. YARGER end ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL AND MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Fang Position 
Classification and Salary * Retirement 
Systems * Personnel +. and Regulations 

An experienced senior staff for your use 
309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engimeers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd St. Trafficway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 


Comprehensive City Plans * Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony * Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies * Housing Surveys ° 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 
811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—Installations 
Organization * Procedure * Splomey Controls 
Property Valuation and Equalization 
Job Evaluation + he Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems * Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 








S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 


City and ——— oom lans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street ing—Park and Rec- 
reation plans— bool esi gianp-Dabile Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
hopping Districts 
tations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highways—Traffic—Parking 
Transportation 
Phone UNiversity 9-0660 
600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 


UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—W ater—Sewer 


Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Planning - Feasibiliry Reports - Electric Design . 
Valuations - Organization and Manag 


First National Bank Bldg. * Denver 2, Colo. 








LEE ASSOCIATES INC. 
Public Administration Consultants 
An experienced staff of public personnel special- 
ists available for surveys and installations. 
JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 
CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 


RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 
Parking & Traffic Surveys * Design Services - 
Parking Programs * Feasibility Studies 
2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 





1313 East 60th Street 








MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Y ear Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Chicago 37, Illinois 
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Growing Dallas controls 10 city departments centrally 


with IBM punched card system 


With one IBM punched card system, 
the City of Dallas achieves uniform 
accounting in ten major service 
departments. 

City officials have been relieved 
of most accounting detail. With the 
IBM punched card system, they get 
an up-to-the-minute picture of each 
city department. Current operating 
reporting enables city officials to 
control budgets and provide even 
better service promptly and at sub- 
stantial savings. 

It will pay you to find out more 
about the Dallas Punched Card 
Story. Call your local IBM represent- 
ative for details or demonstration. 


City of Dallas uses IBM punched 
cards to: 
prepare payrolls and records 
. Maintain budgetary control 
bill and control real and personal 
property taxes 
bill and control paving assess 
ment 
bill and control water sales 
. report and control inventories on 
water stores 
. Summarize vehicle operating 
costs 
handle accounting and statistics 
for police courts 
9. report vital statistics 
0. survey traffic 
All IBM data processing equip- 
ment may be purchased or leased 
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DATA PROCESSING 
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ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
1313 E. 60th St. MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 
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Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene B. Power 

313 N. First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 








COMPLETELY REVISED THIRD EDITION 


LOCAL 
PLANNING ADMINISTRATION 


e First revision since 1948; 10 of the 13 chapters completely rewritten 

e Covers new developments in urban renewal, transportation, land use, 
zoning, subdivisions, and other phases of public planning 

e Emphasizes practical approach to administration and planning problems 

e Written for city managers, department heads, and students 


e Includes charts, maps, tables, appendices, and bibliography 
467 pages Now available ' $7.50 


order from 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 


























